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ABSTRACT 

This article discusses Japanese students' 
difficulties in reading English, overviews some of the problems of 
college English textbooks, presents the results of research on the 
subject, and discusses characteristics of measures of readability. 
Teaching methods that have proven effective with Japanese students 
and activities for engaging students in active reading are also 
discussed. Problems Japanese students experience with reading English 
include giving equal weight to each word, failure to understand the 
connections among sentences in a paragraph and difficulty in 
summarizing passages. To investigate English reading proficiency, the 
JALT English Reading Project used two parallel tests — JALT English 
Reading Test: Forms A and C, each with five sections — a dialogue, 
directions, a newspaper article, an essay and a poem — to measure 
college students' English reading proficiency. There was a high 
correlation between reading ability and reading speed and a higher 
correlation between these two factors among students with the highest 
scores. To teach the subject effectively, well organized readings 
with concrete information chosen to suit goals of the class are 
required. The number of words in a passage should be specified in 
order to calculate reading speed. Passages require exercises to 
improve reading compr eh ens i on and spoken Eng 1 i sh ♦ Difficult 
vocabulary should be accompanied by explanations in easy English. 
Other activities for motivating students include independent reading, 
computer-assisted instruction, and using newspapers for extensive 
reading. (Contains 38 references.) (CK) 
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Getting Students to Read Actively 



Kenji Kitao 

Introduction 

Reading has been the most emphasized skill in Knglish instrueiiou in 
Japanese junior and senior high schools and colleges (llashimopi.^ 1977. 
Ilo. 19 4 JD) Kvn today it is the most important and majoi part n| ki^ghsh 
instruetion though oral cominunical ive aspects are much more emphnv/^d 
than the past However. I question how effectively it is taught (Kitao. 
1983). In this paper. I will discuss the Japanese students' reading problems 
and some of the problems ol college Knglish textbooks, p. . sent the results 
of our research and discuss characteristics of measures of readability. 1 
will also present teaching methods and techniques which I believe effec- 
tive with Japanese students, as well as good exercises and useful activities 
and tips lor class administration to make students active learners in 
reading. 

Japanese Students' Problems in Reading 

Many Japanese people believe that they can read English but cannot 
speak it. However, in my seventeen years of leaching experience. I have 
strong doubt about it (Kitao. 1983) Scholars who have studied reading 
activities have had the same doubt (Matsumura. 1981; Tanaka. 1992). 
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Many students think that reading English means reading it aloud. They 
can read aloud IluenlK hut they do not understand what they are reading. 
]f I ask students questions about what they read aloud, they have to read 
it again silently. 

Translation has been emph, ized in college Knglish reading classes 
(Koike. 1983. Ogino. 1983). and many students read by iepl.:cing Knglish 
words with Japanese word hy word without having any understanding of 
the meaning After students '"translate" a passage into Japanese, if I ask 
'|iiestiuns about it they < » fl < - n eann«»t jnswer them 

Japanese students, -m average, read Knglish very slowly. They can read 
50 100 words per minute, and even alter a hall year training designed to 
increase their reading speed, they could read 105 words with fri^i 
comprehension (Voshida ev Kitao. 1986). They read much more Slowly 
than the native speakers of Knglish. whose reading speed is, on average. 
280 words per minute (Goda. I97(>). That slow speed makes it dilfieult for 
readers to understand relationships among pieces of information in the 
passage, as Smith '1982) argues that it is difficult to comprehend if people 
read less than 200 words per minute. 

In my experience, another problem students have is that they give the 
same amount ol attention to each word, that is. they see each word and 
each sentence .is having the same importance in tie* passage When read- 
ing, students l rv 1 1 » understand individual sentences, hut they do not 
understand the connections among the sentences They do not think ahoul 
the main idea "I a paragraph and how the sentences contribute to the de- 
velopment ol that main idea. They do not irv io understand the passage as 
a whole They have dilliciillies summarizing or icc< instructing passages 
they have re. id Students see sentences as existing independently, without 
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anv relationship among them Students often do not understand pnaiouns 
or references which connect sentences. They often do not understand the 
writer's point of view. 

Research Findings 

In order to investigate college students' ilnghsh reading proficiency, 
the JALT Knglish Reading Project made two parallel tests. JALT Eng- 
lish Reading Test: I ; orms A and each of .vhich has five sections: a di- 
alogue, directions, a newspaper article, an essay and a poem. 1 

I ; ive or ten multiple cho.ee or short answer questions are provided in 
»mcIi M»eliun and each section is worlh t\\etit\ p* »inl< 1 Iicm- te->ls were 
given to moic than live hundred college students and more ih< n «mc hun- 
dred high school students in April. H'SO and in September, li'^n. We re- 
vised Forms A and (' slightly to make Forms H and b and administered 
them to live hundred college si m It'll t > and mote than one hundred students 
in April. 1981 and hehue and alter summer vacation, 11)81 \W adminis- 
tered b'orm K again before and alter winter vacation in older to lind out 
how the students' Knglish ability had improved 

The students read the familiar bleraty hums, an '-ssa\ and a mutative, 
most quickly and read directions and newspaper articles more slowly 
Thev read easier passages la.ster. There was a high correlation between 
reading abilitv and reading speed There was a higher coj relation between 
reading abilitv and reading speed among students with higher scores than 
among students with lower scores. 

Students' reading time decreased h\ 20''i. over a year The top third ol 
the students, b :sed on thcr total scores, were reading faster than the stu- 
dents in the lower third, and iheit leading speed improved much more than 
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students with lower scores (Kitao. Kitao. Yoshida. <Sj Yoshida. 1 985. Kitao 
& Miyamoto. 1982: Kitao & Miyamoto. 1983; Kitao & Yoshida. 1985; 
Kitao, Yoshida. & Yoshida. 1986. Yoshida & Kitao, 1%T>). 

Problems of College English Textbooks in Japan 

About 300 new college linglish texMooks are published in Japan each 
\ear (Koike. 1982) Though oral c< unnninieat ion and other skills are 
emphasized today, about 7f>°n oi the college textbooks published in Japan 
are reading textbooks, and that number increases to more than 80% if all 
around textbooks dial emphasize rending are included (Uaigaku eigo 
kyokasho mokuroku. \ i ». 18. 1993)" Many of ihe reading textbooks are ex- 
crrpls id Knghsh books with Japanese noies 1 his style has nui been 
changed much over the last hall century. Many of theni art' essays or liter- 
ature. Many ol them are ton long and too difficult. I hoy are not interest- 
ing. They fin not have many visual aids Some of ihem have <dd passages. 
They do not have much to help students comprehend the reading (Kitao, 
et aL 1987. Kitao. el al . 1988) 

We have anakzed many textbooks in developing our reading textbooks 
project, and we believe that good hnghsh textbooks should have correct 
and natural Knghsh. though some textbooks, particularly grammar or coin- 
position, have some incorrect and or unnatural Knglish Information in the 
textbooks should be accurate. Some textbooks are oid and information m 
them is loo old and inaci urate The content should be meaningful to learn- 
ers They should also be interesting to them. Some contents are too child- 
ish or related to die area which college students are not interested in or 
they have nothing to do with 
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Good English Texts 

1 have discussed l he problems of college English text hooks. Then what 
characteristics make a good reading textbook? The following are conclu- 
siens reached by the reading project group (Kiiao & Kilao. 1982). 

1 ) Though most college English texlhooCs have essays and narratives, 
students should be exposed to a vanety of literary forms, including dia- 
logues, newspaper articles, poetry, brochures, etc. Students should also 
read examples of authentic English such as advertisements, menus, pro- 
grams and announcements. 

2 ) It is beM to have reading passages of 1.000 words or less in length, 
depending on the level of the students, so that students could finish one 
lesson in each cdass 

3 ) Reading passages should be written in standard, modern English. 
Dialect, slang and old style English may be appropriate lor more ad- 
vanced students, but. in general, it is better to avoid them in earlier 
stages. 

•I 1 The difficulty level of textbooks should be slightly beyond stu- 
dents' ability (VVatanabe. 1990*. If they are loo difficult, students may get 
discouraged and give up: if they are too easy, students" reading ability 
will not improve. 

5 ) Textbooks should not have any biased information, since many stu- 
dents believe whatever 'hey read in textbooks. 

6 ) Reading passages should be interesting and motivating to students. 
They should have some information that is new to students, because that 
will help maintain the students' interest, and information about other cul- 
tures is also useful, because many students are interested in other cultures. 
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For the purpose of discussion of t ho reading passage, it is useful if the 
lines are numbered 

7 ) Textbooks should have some exercises to help students understand 
the reading passages. These should involve more than translation of the 
FCnglish reading passages into Japanese They should help students find 
I be main idea and supporting (etails. and help them understand tin- rela- 
tionships among these. 

In recent seats, there have been several trends tn Knglish reading text- 
books They have been me more communicative, more skill oriented, and 
have begun to deal with mote diverse content areas, particularly science. 
There is more emphasis mi helping students by giving them more instruc- 
tion, more vocabulary, more visual aids and more exercises 

Readability 

The issue o( leadahility is wry important Im reading textbooks. Reada- 
bility refers to how dilficub a residing passage is fur readers. There are 
many icadability scales, including the Fry Readability Scale by Or. Ed- 
ward H b'ry tl ; ry. 1978) This scale is based on t ho number of syllables 
per word and sentences in the passage Content and vocabulary are not 
considered. 

Some computer suit ware programs measure readability. Right W'nter is 
one oj them, and it determines icadability o| passages based on such lac* 
lois as the number of words pei sentence and the number of difficult 
words in the passage, 

Another method oj measuring readability is the (doze test, developed bv 
Anderson (1971). This process involves choosing a LJfiO-word excerpt Irom 
ae passage in question and deleting every Iilth word except in the first 

8 
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and lasl sentence, not including numbers Sludenis fill in I hose blanks, 
anil their responses are scored using I he exacl word melhoc'. of souing. 
I hat is. judging si ml on Is answers as correct only if they exactly lite 
same as ihf origin. 1 1 U'xl and ineorreci if they arc different from the original 
li-xl. even if lilt* answer makes sense in context II students score moie 
th.m 5a% eorreei. the difficulty level of the reading is ai the independent 
Irvel. which means ihai sludenis ran reacl il hy themselves II I hey gel 
heiweeii and f>3 M n_ it is a I t hi- instructional level, acd students e<m read 
it with some instruction If i hoy gel less than I IV il is ai ihe huslraliou 
level, and ihey cannot understand it 

In ihe experience of ihe reading group metnliers. il ihe aveiage niiinlie' 
of words per sen I < -nee is 20 winds 01 mure, il then* an- men* than fvs. un- 
familiar words, or if ihe information in the leading is r plelely new. thai 

reading i> dilficull. I hu*. ihe difficulty of a passage is noi neeessarilv 
smnellmig for which a standard measurement is useSui |or <:11 readers, 
since fiiiiiihantv of words. iiewiie,NS of informal ion. tic . vary irom student 
l«» student Therefore. sukUmiIs" pereepiion of ihe difficult of ihe passage 
is important. 

Teaching Metho Is anil Techniques 

1 lieln-ve ihal it is imp* riant lo av ud translation in ihe leaching of read- 
ing, and I use various strategies whieh I think help sludenis h am t>> read 
Linglish hut still avoid translation 1)1 eottise. ihe reading use 1 1 is most im- 
portant, and I iry lo have sin den is -ead a passage al least muv during ihe 
clasv period, and more ofieii if there is lime 

1 I Before students actually sun reading. I often have I hem d» pre 
reading exerciser. I 're-reading exercises have vanoiis forms. Uil their pur- 

9 
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pose is lo prepare students \o read, lo activate the knowledge llial they 
already have about a suiijeri or lo give (hem an idea what the leading is 
about, so thai ihey ran anticipate what they are going lo read For exam- 
ple, 1 mighl ask students questions alioul l he subject wliiHi ihey are likely 
lo know the answer lo. I might ask I hem what they know about l he sub- 
ject. Sometimes I have I hem read the tillr. headings, and perhaps the first 
lines i»f the paragraphs and identify the topics that ihe reading rovers 
(For advanced students, I have them provide the topics themselves; for 
elementary or intermediate students, 1 give them a list of topies in rlumse 
from.) These and other pre-reading exercises help prepare students lo 
lead." 

2 ) I encourage students to increase their reading speed, so thai they 
can obtain more information and grasp lie 1 meaning of the reading passage 
quickly. I also give students skimming questions, in which they quickly 
look for the overall meaning of a paragraph or reading, or scanning exer- 
cises, in which students search quickly for specific pieces of informal ion, 
such as names or dales. Another way of helping students increase their 
reading speed is to have them keep track of the words for per minute I hat 
they read. This is done by informing students of the numher of words in 
the passage, having thein keep track of the lime it lakes them lo read the 
passage, and using a reading speed chart 1 lo calculate the number of 
words they read per mi mile. If students keep a chart of ihe results, they 
can see their improvement over lime, and it encourages them to read 
faster. 

An easy way to lime students' reading is to draw ihe figure below on I he 
blackboard, and then tell sludenis lo slarl reading. Wnile ihe students 
read, keep track <>f the lime, pointing at the seconds and writing in the 
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numbers of i Ik* minutes. 

Minutes • Seconds 

: lo io 

: 20 50 

When lln- students finish reading, they should note ihe lime clapped, re- 
cord il in their lime record chart, and look up cir calculaic the numher cif 
words per minute.*' This makes il easier lo compare the reading speed wilh 
even different readings (Kilan. 1M3I0 I have student? keep their reading 
lime six limes for each reading, and I hey fill in the time record chart 
They make a ecipy of the lime record chart for me at the end of ihe course. 

3 ) The vocabulary of a reading passage should not he loo difficult. 
l 7 or words dial students might nni know, or words lhal have a cultural 
background studenls might not he familiar wilh. I provide easy explana- 
tions in English, ralher than translations in Japanese. Teaching studenls 
how to use English-English dictionaries is also very important. I give siu- 
dents a lesson in using an English -English dictionary, wilh examples ns< 
nig a page from a diclinnnry. 1 ' In addition, il is useful lo leach sludonts In 
figure out meanings of unknown words from context. The meaning of an 
unknown word might he understandable because (he unknown word is con- 
trasted wilh something else, because examples are given, because a paral- 
lel is drawn with something else, elc * 

4 ) Lines in the passage should he numbered. This makes it easier to 
discuss the passage wilh students and to direct (he students' alien lion lo 
particular places in the passage 

5 ) When cheeking students" comprehension and evaluating ihem. I do 
so without translation. Comprehension questions, including short -answer. 
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multiple choice, and Inn* I a 1st' questions, .ire useful fm this purpose, hut 
the questions and answers ;ii » ill in Kuejish 

> Instead «•( trying to undo Maud vvurd In \v<»r<l or sentence hv s« -n - 
leiice. il is important hu students i-j understand a rending passage para- 
graph by paragraph I .» cinpliasi/e I In- ih>i inrli<ni a ig paiagraph>. 1 put 

wider >p<i»v between paid graphs ih.ni between Inns within a paragraph I 
a>k students about the main ideas »»| paramaph. ask 1 h < in l<» suggest liile?* 
lor lh< paiagiapie-. and o; ask them to hud topic ^-nteievs l-.r itii- paia- 
graphs. 

II there in c gh 1 1 ■]■<-. I explain I" ^!itd. ills Mir introduction, discus- 
sion, and f'Miu'luM"!! « »f paragraphs and point out examples of these tu the 
reading passages I als«» iea<h students about type.al ways ol oigaui/iug 
paragraphs in Kuglish. such as comparison ami contrast, cause and effect, 
and personal opinion. In addition. I teach lln'iu about transitions, such as 
words thai introduce eonserpienees (si». therefore), additional information 
(and. in addition), or causes (because, due to).* 

7 i I'ndcrst a ruling the relationships among pieces of information is also 
import a nl In order to help students set* these relationships, I provide such 
activities as reference exercises (asking students to locate the antecedents 
of pronouns), outline exercises (»»ulli lies with blanks fot students to fill 
in), and vliuv exercises. 

8 i Another important skill is understanding the sequence of events or 
ideas in the reading passage In organization exercises, students are given 
a list of statements based on the reading passage, ami students are asked 
to put the statement either in (be order that the inhumation appeared in 
the passage or in chronological order 

9 » For certain readings, it is important to visualize descriptions, and 1 
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provide visiuiliz.il ion exercise 1 . Students niay need In draw a simple sketch 
nr map in show their comprehension. 

10; Relating what lias heen read In slndenls" nwn experiences, ('pinions, 
and ideas is important, and I give students discussion queslinus which 
help I lii-m In this 

•'Mass Management for Active Reading 

I give students a pretest at the liL-ginn .g of the class and a post lest at 
tin* end of llie class, using J ALT English Heading Test: Forms G an 
which arc machin? grada hie fnrnis Based on the results of the test. I 
iissign scats If there arc. lor example, six rows, starting with the students 
with the highest scores. I assign students to the first, third, ami fifth rows, 
and then the second, fourth, and sixth rows. That way. students from the 
higher half of the class are interspersed with students from the lower half 
of the class. It is important that students do nnl know how seals are 
assigned. Before I used this type nf sealing plan, the student who got the 
lowest scon* wrote in the exit questionnaire that she was intimidated in 
my class because sin- had to sit in tin* seat where everyone knew the worst 
sliulcii! sat 

After all seats are assigned. I make a ^eating eharl (See Appendix A ) 1 1 
has the student numhers and names, allowing me to lake roll in only a few 
seconds. I can use a seating chart for e:ich class to keep attendance and 
whatever other records 1 want lo keep for each class, such as whether a 
particular student has answered questions correct ly and whether he she 
did homework. Since the sealing chart has more space lo write than a roll 
book, it is easier in keep information. 

This arrangement also id lows me i«i direct more difficult questions lo 
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students with higher proficiency, and. less difficult questions to students 
with lower proficiency. 

At various times during the year. I have students change lluir seats, hut 
1 keep them within the same rows, so that the upper* level and lower- level 
students are still interspersed. 

Suggestions for Pair and Group Work 

Pair and group activities encourage students to study hard, to he in- 
volved, and to actively participate in their own learning. They remember 
more from such activities than in a lecture class, where they just listen to 
the teacher Students also enjoy working with other students. 

One way students can work in pairs is lo have one student read aloud 
while the uther listens The reader then reads comprehension questions, 
and the listener answers them without looking at the text. They can dis- 
cuss their opinions about the reading or their related experiences. 

Either in pairs or in groups, students can also compare their answers to 
questions. If they find that they have different answers, they can look back 
al the main text and determine which answer is correct. 

I form gmups by putting two pairs together. Four seems to be the best 
number for group activities If there are more than four students, the group 
is loo large, and it is easy for one student to avoid participating. When I 
start group projects, 1 assign students lo groups and also tell who will be 
the leader of each group, for example, the student with the smallest stu- 
dent number in the group. 

Students can also do group presentations about reading passages. De- 
pending on the teachers" assign menl. groups can either do presentations 
that only include the content of the passage, or they can supplement the 
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in formal ion in the reading with their own read ion. additional information 
from library research, etc. For the presentation, students can also rmike 
visuals to make the information easier to understand. According la stu- 
dents' feedback, they work harder for presentations than for nlher types of 
assign ments. 

As a summer assignment. I have students read and answer questions 
from an Fnglisli reading textbook For (his assignment. I make groups of 
three students with high, medium and low proficiency. During the fall 
term. I give students a series of tests on lhal textbook. Students lake the 
tests individually, but the score each student receives is the average ol the 
three stud en Is who are working together. This forces the three sludenls lo 
work together and help each other to obtain -high scores Students with 
high proficiency liked it. but for ones with low proficiency, it was a great 
deal of pressure. 

Other Activities for Motivating Students 

One way of motivating students is by giving them frequent quizzes This 
encourages litem to keep up with the class and gives them concrete goals. 
I give a quiz every week, and after students have finished taking the quiz. 
\ ask ihent to exchange papers and grade each others' quizzes. This way. 
sludenls understand the correct answers and see how well they have done. 
Using computer grading is also convenient for giving students feedback 
on ihe results of their lests. and it prevents cheating that might occur 
when students grade each others" tests Frequent feedback is very impor- 
tant in language instruction, and many students gel frustrated in classes 
where they do not get any feedback during a year. 

Library research preparing for an oral pre sent al ion is challenging for 



many students. When the class does a reading. I assign two students to go 
lo the library separately U*gel more information about some topic related 
In I ho reading from the library and do a presentation on what I hey have 
found in class The reason J have i wt » students work on the same topic 
separately is hi encourage competition between I hem. (This ran also be 
done a* ait assignment U>i two groups rather lhaii two individuals.) 

Readings nrc must sinv.-ssful if (here .ire meaningful activities related 
id ihem. The most successful reading passage I have ever used is a recipe 
for pancakes. 1 gave students the assignment to n-ad the recipe, make pan- 
cakes a I hnnie. and write a report a In ml their experience. They really en- 
joyed doing this, because they could find mil in a concrete way whether 
they understood the meaning id the reading. Some students wrote in (heir 
reports thai it was the first tune they bad ever used English lo actually do 
something 

Similar activities <-un be done with any kinds of directions or instruc- 
tions Students like to do such activities as follow directions on n map or 
Mlow instructions for urigami They seem lo enjoy doing llie activity il 
self and also having j objective way of seeing whether they have under- 
stood ihe inst rue I inns. 

Real i a is partieu'arlv interesting and motivating for students, and il can 
be used as the basis lor a wide variety of activities. Kor example, students 
can use a menu as the basis for a role play about ordering in a restaurant 
They ran he given a certain amount o| money and decide what they would 
order. They can use classilied advertisements for apartments for rent lo 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the various apartments and. 
given what I bey can pay for rent, decide which apartment would lie best. 
Students enjoy the opportunity to do activities with aulhciilie English. In 
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addiuon, reali<i provides cultural information about English-speaking 
countries l 7 or example, from menus students can loam about whal kind of 
food Americans eal. what the price ranges are different kinds of res- 
taurants, etc 

During the last five minutes of class. I ask students lo give me 1 > r I * * f 
written feedback about the class. I ask tliem to address various questions, 
such as what ihey have learned in that class, what throe important things 
they learned in that class were or whatever I would like to know about 
what or how well they are learning- Sometimes I ask students to write 
their comments tin the class, and I use their feedback to make the class 
better 



In organizing an active class, (he first Jay is imporiant. If it goes well, 
it establishes the tone for the entire course and the course will be well 
organized. ..f the first day goes badly, the course will lie disorganized, and 
it will take much more time and effort lo administer well. 

In m> reading classes. I always begin by explaining reasons for study- 
ing English- I give general reasons to study English and specific reasons 
to do it in college. English is an international language, and it is useful 
for communicating with both native English speakers and with nonnative 
speakers who speak English. 

Then I explain the goals of the courses. The first goal is to increase 
reading ability by learning to read various literary forms, improving read- 
ing skills, increasing reading speed, and learning to understand the main 
ideas of paragraphs and entire passages better, and understanding details 
and how they relate to each cither The second goal is In learn about 
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American culture, which includes I he background of Americans, ihe daily 
life of Americans, and practical English used in I he I'niled States Col- 
lege LUnftlish courses should inrhide both developing language skill and 
learning about n content area. 

I always make it clear lu rludenls how I will evaluate I hem. since they 
are most interested in grades I evaluate with classroom activities, quizzes, 
projects, reports, and tests I make it clear that I will never give a ques- 
tion that requires them to translate an English passage into Japanese, hut 
that I will give all questions in English and they need hi respond in Eng- 
lish They are used to studying reading passages ?nd translating them into 
Japanese, but I make it clear that such study will not help them earn high 
grades. 

I also explain to students bow they should study for my reading classes. 
Since I give many assignments and projects, as well as many activities in 
class. I emphasize that it is important to follow my directions in any work 
that they do. [ emphasize that (hey need to lovie.w what they have, learned 
as well as studying for the coming classes. Of course*, it is important for 
tli em to study for quizzes, which I have in every class. 

In order to administer the r I asses smoothly. I require students In bring 
pencils and an eraser for a computer quizzes, a black ballpoint pen to take 
quizzes and a red ballpoint pen to grade other students' quizzes. I ask 
them In use Bfi size notebooks with two boles to write responses to my 
que .ions about the class or feedback during the last five minutes of class. 
I colled these notebooks, and since they are all the same size, it is very 
easy for me In handle I hem 

Kinally. I give the students nine hints about how to gel the most out of 
ihe class They are I ) U> be open !<• different cultures and ways to life. 
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2 ) pay attention lo different literary form* iprsonal writing styles. 3 ) 
make use of any visual aids that go alonj; with the reading passage. 4 ) 
avoid translation, f> ) use an English -English dictionary, if they need u 
dictionary. 6 I use the exercises to help thorn understand the reading pas- 
sages. 7 ) lime their reading, and keep a record of iheii times. 8 ) read in 
English outside of class, and 9 ) study more about American culture out- 
side of class. 

Independent Reading 

Though teachers work very hard to teach effectively, the lime of in- 
struction in class is limiled. It is important for students to read as much as 
possible lo improve their reading proficiency, more than they can possibly 
read in class. I give students independent reading projects, and I have 
demo three types of projects. 

Independent Reading f torn the KSL Comet 

The independent reading project that I assign makes use of graded read- 
ers and easy reading luniks in liSL Corner in the library, which has more 
than 1,000 books now I give students a list of all the hooks available, a 
handout entitled ''Pleasure Reading" (Appendix B) which explains how to 
use them and the reasons for doing independent reading, and book report 
forms (Appendix C). which students fill in to give feedback lo me and the 
rest of the class. In this project, I emphasized reading for pleasure, under- 
standing the plot and main ideas bul not details, and avoiding using dic- 
tionaries. Students filled in book r wis. and based on those, students had 
discussions, exchanging information in groups and with other members of 
the class, and I gave summaries of popular books to encourage them lo 
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read more books. I gave rxira points for students if I hoy read exira hunks 
(Kiuin. 1989. KiUu. el al . 1990). 

( hmfwtt'r-Assteh'tJ histruxlum <i\ \l) 

Computers an- useful f* »r self stud\. Doshisha I'm versify lias been using 
computers for Knglish instriiciii »n since 1988 (lslnhara. Kitao. and 
Yain.iuchi. 1992: Kila». 1 < ill I . Knao. 1992a: Kilan. 1992b: Kium. 1993a: 
Kitao. fshihara. and Yamauchi. 1992). I hicc wo ha\e put the materia] in In 
the computer and iulorm ihe students whai is available. they can study il 
any lime they warn with their n\vn pace We have collected a great deal of 
C'AI material hu teaching reading, and we ran probablv give two major 
reading courses using our inalerials " 

We have hm ml several advantages c»| using <"A1 lu leach reading Stu- 
denls ran cover iiiuc-h mure material in the same amount of lime, compared 
h» ■ oiivmiion.il reading instruction They can gel immediate feedback as 
in how well they have understood the in<iteri.il and ln>\v last they .ire work- 
ing. If i hey have read I lie same material as their ela^s males, they eati Mud 
i 'lit how Well they have dime compared to lln-ir classmates They enjoy 
reading using this method id instruct ii m. and they work actively. 

learners ean alsn see how well students have done and decide what 
material and how much material n. give to individual students We can 
also set* what problems individual students are having and consult with 

tll'MU 

1 1 is alsn convenient to use computers as bulletin hoards I rnn give 
assignments or information to students through computers I put the list of 
Knglish g i ailed readers, which is 22 pages long, in tin- computer, and stu- 
dents can check it anytime when tin* computer rooms are open. 
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Xewspapeis <ire also useful as malarial h»r independent reading. I intm- 

dure newspapers h\ rxpk \£ their usefulness lo students and giving 

them informal i en .m Imw newspapers art* organized, how lo read head- 
1 1 nos. what lypes nl arm h^ there are. what type? of i n ft ir malign is in- 
rluded in ihe lead nl a news arliele. i'ie 1 

A fte: information ali-uit newspapers h.is been intruiueeil. i assiun stu- 
dents to reacl al least < -sit- slum ueuspapei arlnh* eaeh day Students keep 
a journal about what ihe\ .m- reading- ini-iudint- Xerox espies ♦ the arti- 
rles thai lhi*>' have r*-«nl and <uiumarj.-< 1 1 ■ « * arnrles (Instead »•( keeping 
a diarv. students r,m do presentation^, in i*fnups or as individuals, about 
the artieles I hat \\uy have read 1 Siuileius ran he aligned to follow a par- 
tirulai topie over a p**r i* •* I ol \m\i* 

Kilan and Kilao I HWfla. inrlude exerriv-j* (hat eau he u>ed for 

different type* ol newspaper arlieles. meludini; new?* arlirles. features, 
sports news, business news, and eolunins I'sini" these eXerri.se*. sludenis 
study the eharaeleristies nf different ivpes id artieles In addition, Kilao 
and Kitao (198%. has a review exerri«<- that fan he used wnh a 

newspaper. Students follow ihe insti unions and identity rhararteri sties - j f 
newspapers and headlines, various types ol arlieles and their rharaet*»ris- 
ties, ami so on li ran he used a* a review or as a test. 

Summary and Conclusion 

In suinniarv. we need to rhoose or make easy readings lo leaeh reading 
effer lively. Those readings need to he well organized. In have eonerete 
idea> or information, and lo he wriiien or ehosen lo sail the i^oals nl l he 
c lass The number of words in ihe reading passage shoiihl also he speei- 
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fied. so it can be used lo calculate students' reading speeds. Readings 
should have exercises which help students understand the reading passage 
and production exercises which help students improve their proficiency in 
speaking English. If a reading passage has difficult vocabulary, there 
should be explanations in easy English. Te.xhers should provide a read- 
ing speed chart and tim" record chart and encourage students to keep 
track of the increase in their reading speed in words per minute. Though 
reading fast is important, understanding should be emphasized more. It is 
not easy to find very good materials for reading, and it is very time con- 
suming lo make them Working with other teachers and sharing work will 
inevitably improve reading classes 
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Appendix A 
Seating Chart 



« Tarawa hi Kiji 21 1 7ii mi .52 < ik<ilu* ; in Kendo IS Hilton 



7 Koizumi 1.". r.Ui-no L'.'Mida :*| Hara .\U Kit-da 17 Mo 



Vam.-icl.i I 1 Aslncki 22 h'i ::n lliqami "58 Tokuda l<i Nishi 



Slmuada 



I Slihiiti 



l:: Mila 2 I lm<ii 2<* ir 



"v7 Kisln 1f> Mi ii.iiii i 



12 llai 20 Suzuki 28 Tiinalv :*<i Kitami I 1 Baha 



.\..k] 1 { Ku.t ! l > In i 



27 l^Kiid.i :tf» Ki/.n ID HaWi 



Ariina inTaqawa 18 Yitneda 2<> Mmm Kida 12 A sad a 



1 Alula U Kitao 17 Imai 2.~> <"li<. :tJ Kishi 11 Mori 



2S 



in-ttm« Si minus !»■ Kr.nl A**iiM-!y 



Appendix B 
V teas u it- Reading 

II is iun lo h-ail hnglisli luniks Ymi will nUu nf«»rmai it m ill at ynu 

might in»l hr able t<» ^1*1 tr-'im Japanes*- hooks Y<m will find I !■«■ t snim- of 
ihv bunks whii'li ynii in.iv have rr.nl in dieir japanrsr iianslnlmns sound 
diffrrmi and tin- s«»iiiriiiih -s more intm-siim; than in llit-ir translated ver- 
sions 

lluw man} Kiighsh hooks haw you n-ad siiuv >»m started studying ho- 
i»li<h several yr.ir^ sinn* WhaT N«»l <-\vn om- 1 Wi ll, maybe that's not sur- 
piUinii Y*m max ha\<- iurii !«»' hieA MiifhiiU! tn m i no-.d grades ami 
pass oillfiv." rntraner exams N«»v y»»u liav«» more fire inn*- Win don i 
y>ii iiMii hmdi-di hooks"' 

Some y i;:y hav< tind (o fr.nl Kn^lish In -ok* hut may ha\r giwn 

Up. Sf-in*' h> i«'ks art' very diltirull "1 here are mam Knrjish ln»»ks in .»nr 
lfhiar\. ami v;i ran irv io read ihem it \mi ha\r ihr •■••nfnlriio- 

I'.vrn if yon tin inn have tin- roiilidnne t" read tin- Ku^li>h lm ik>. in ihe 
library you ran • ■ntoy reading I I mil Kb hooks Their is 'hnglisli as a 
Stviinrl hannuacr Corner" in iln- sn-Tjon <d hiii*h>li In»oK?i in <-ur library 
Thvrv arc several shelves and about hooks of \\tn*»u*» types Tln'y in- 
t-ludi m\ Series bioi;rapine-\ rhissirs. srietev tielion. plays inmbrlion. 
and «it|v< k niiirt- They an- divided intn i*»ur h-vrls arrordinn, t<» ihr level n| 
thru v«irnlitilcilar> Tin- easiest Ie\el element. n\ <K). whu h iim-s only 
aOO- I.IHH1 U'tinls Tin- sreolld is !"U iillrl mediale ( hi i. M ihr LlHKl-'J.OM 
word Irvd Thr ihinl is high liitiimedialr (111), wbirh has 2JHKl-3.H(Hi 
words The InuhrM lr\rl. advamvd (A J has iHM-7.0(ln words Kven the 
hook** of ihr advaneed h-vd an- mnrh t-asjrr than ordinary Knulish honks 
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7Ct Kmjt Kit.to 

If \ou decide tci read som<- of iliese hooks, it is .1 ^ihkI idea | a i read 
something yon are interested in. the kind o| lu»ok you might ordinarily 
read in jiipane.se For example, if yon like l<i read Sherlock Holmes in 

Japanese ir.iiisl.iiHui. try reading • of ins honks in Knglish. Head ihe 

first couple of pages .md find mil if il is ihe nghl level for \ou If jl is loo 
difficult, iry something easier Tin- foui l*'\els will help \ou to decide 
whit h hi »» »ks in read 

After ymi rlicM»M» a hook. 1 he- most impoii.int ilnni; is 1 li «il yon enjoy 
rending il Jusl tiy l<> understand ihe plot Kven if vui find some words 
yon do nol understand, don't use a diet ion. try immediaioK (iuess the 
meaning [mm lln- i-rmit-xt Ii is nol important m understand everything 
written 111 llif hook II is more important I hat yon enjoy reading and under- 
stand the overall ideas If yon iry reading several hooks you will improve 
y«»ui reading -ompitdicusion 
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Appendix C 
Bools Report 



Class 
Title 
Publisher 
Level 
Topic 

Main characters 



Student # 



Size 



Name 



Publication Year 
ft of Pages 



Minor characters 



Time period nf the story 
Location of the slorv 



Time Required to l ; 


inish 








hours 


mi 


] >uring 


1 2 


3 


4 


T* I) 


Interesting 




Childish 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 G 


Nut Childish 




Useless 


] 2 


3 4 


r> 6 


Useful 




Unsatisfactory 


I 2 


3 


4 


r> g 


Satisfactory 




Not recommended 


I 2 


3 


1 


f) G 


Kecom mended 




Organization 








Poor 


12 3 4 5 6 


Good 


Grammar 








Difficult 


1 2 3 4 r> 6 


Easy 


Vocabulary 








Difficult 


12 3 4 5 6 


Easy 


English (as a whoK 


) 






Difficult 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Easy 


Prior knowk'dtfe Assumed 






Much 


I 2 3 4 f> 6 


Little 


Com prehension (content) 






Difficult 


1 2 3 4 r> r> 


Easy 



minutes 
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